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Meee tee CRISIS 


By Dj. 


A® the interval of time separating us from the 
wellknown Paris crisis increasses, its outlines 
become clearer. 


Its effect and its size which, at the first moment, 
were inevitably obscured by the immediacy and 
unexpectedness of the events, are seen today in 
their actual contours. Today it seems generally 
accepted that in fact the situation, owing to the 
Amercan attitude after Camp David, on the question 
of the summit meeting was explosive. This attitude 
was accompanied by certain moves which led the 
other side into a position from which there was no 
way out but that found in Paris. This means that 
the crisis is likely to be temporary and confined to 
the areas involved, so that the cold war will not 
necessarily be renewed, at least not along the whole 
line of relationship between East and West. 

Authoritative declarations given since Paris, fol- 
lowed by various reliable indications, show that 
there are no fundamental changes in the policies 
pursued by the participants at the abortive meeting 
in Paris. Provoked by well-defined causes, which 
had determined and limited effects, it has, undoubte- 
dly, done considerable harm to the proclaimed 
policy of peaceful negotiation and, for a short time, 
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it even called into question the continuation of this 
policy, so that it may leave, perhaps for some time 
to come, unpleasant traces on direct relations between 
the USSR and the USA. But all the partners are 
simultaneously endeavouring to narrow the area 
affected by the crisis, and persist in proclaiming 
that their further policy of seeking a way of regu- 
lating disturbed relations by peaceful negotiation, 
with a view to solving pending problems, remains 
unchanged. 


If viewed from a broader aspect, the Paris crisis 
shows that at its present stage the policy of peaceful 
negotiation is not entirely stable, which accounts 
for its vacillation and its vulnerability at such a time 
as that of the Paris meeting. The protagonists of the 
cold war and the leaders of the resistance to the 
policy of peace and co-existence made an organized 
attack on the process of conciliation and development 
in relations between East and West, in order that 
matters might take quite a different course. That 
it has not come to this can, first of all, be explained 
by the powerful influence of the forces of peace and 
independence, which, at the first warning of danger, 
rose to defend the achievements of the policy of 
conciliation, by preventing a crisis which would lead 


to a changed course in international relations. If 
this crisis was, to a certain extent, a test of strength, 
its results were shown to be on the side of common 
sense and conciliation, so that, in spite of all the 
difficulties and the more or less inevitable afte1- 
effects, we are inclined to anticipate that the positive 
processes in international relations which have begun, 
will develop more smoothly than hitherto. 


In view of all this, the speech delivered by Mr. 
Khrushchev in Berlin immediately after Paris, and 
his way of dealing with the case of C-47, at the same 
time, are of particular interest. 

The first impression of the speech which followed 
in Moscow confirm our considerations and conclu- 
sions. 


A new element in this speech was the idea of 
including China, India, Indonesia and others in a 
future summit meeting. The idea is not only interes- 
ting, but may serve as a guide towards securing more 
comprehensive representation at future meetings and 
negotiations. 

That Paris and London after the crisis abstained 
from forming rash opinions, and waited for their 
publication until the atmosphere had become calmer, 
throws more light on their attitude during the crisis, 
which is said to have been moderate and conciliatory. 
Such an attitude and such efforts probably account 
to a certain extent for the fact that the crisis did 
not burst into flame and spread on the spot, which 
would have brought the relations of the Big Powers, 
probably while stil in Paris, to a point from which 
it would have been far more difficult to turn back 
than is the case today. 

When the dispute became apparent, nobody 
wanted to assume the responsibility for its conse- 
quences, so that on the one hand the dispersal after 
the abortive meeting was accompanied by assurances 
of readiness to hold meetings and carry on negotiations 
as soon as circumstances improved, while on the 
other hand the Geneva talks on nuclear experiments 
and disarmament which, in the days of the crisis, 
seemed to be the most solid of the remaining unbroken 
bridges, are being continued, though perhaps with 
diminished prospects of success. 

The course which the crisis followed and the 
manner in which is likely to be resolved eventually, 
make it evident, indirectly but none the less convin- 
cingly, that the policy of negotiation and conciliation 
has, in fact, no acceptable alterntative. 

In other words, the material: conditions and 
political factors, which, in recent years and months, 
have led to the gradual abandoning of the cold war 
and the policy of force, are even more effective at 
their present stage. After the first reports on the 
crisis 1n Paris such a wave of appeals and requests 
came from all continents that neither the Big Powers 
in Paris nor anyone else could or dared turn a deaf 
ear to them. The statesmen, the press and the public 
in numerable countries, including those bound by 
pacts and political relationships, raised their voices 
at the moment of the crisis against its assuming 
dangerous proportions, and appealed to the Big 
Powers to find a way out, lest they should sacrifice 


for the sake of their narrow and temporary interests 
the continuity of the efforts at conciliation, from 
whose progress the world is expecting so much. 
The conciliation front has never been so broad, and 
no ‘action has ever been so unanimous as on this 
occasion. If the crisis has revealed the strength of 
the champions of the cold war, it has to a still greater 
extent revealed the breadth of the front of concilia- 
tion and co-existence. 

It is known that in the past there have been 
certain reservations on many sides, including our 
own, as to the amount of representation desirable 
at summit meetings, where a formula for the solution 
of such universal problems’ as disarmament, or of 
such importance to the whole of Europe as the 
problems of Germany, should be found. While 
supporting in the given conditions the idea of a 
conference at the highest level as a necessity in the 
given period, the idea has been stressed that in the 
interest of the conference itself and in the interest 
of the cause it is intended to serve, the wider parti- 
cipation of representatives of those regions of the 
world that aie absent and not represented either 
politically or geographically, should be secured. 
Secondly, one should always keep in mind the need 
for cooperation and presence of UNO, whose sanction 
should be given, especially at the final stage of the 
solution of certain wider, general problems. For the 
sole reason that UNO is today the widest world 
parliament in which large and small countries of 
all the regions in the world are equally represented, 
such sanction would render the solutions reached 
fully valid. 


As far as can be gathered from the numerous 
comments, official and otherwise, there are attempts 
being made on all sides to learn a lesson from the 
recent crisis to which, fortunately, only few have 
remained indifferent. If we leave aside for a moment 
the shortsighted policy of Peking, where it is not 
yet understood that true peace in the world is the 
only safe frame within which it is possible to realize 
both national rights and general aspirations, and 
if we disregard the selfishness of the political groups 
in Bonn and in some other western countries who 
are identifying themselves, not for the first time in 
their history, with a policy of force, we may observe 
that on all other sides there prevails common sense 
and a determination to reject the policy which led 
to the crisis in Paris. 


Simultaneously, there comes the understanding 
and recognition that a broader and more adequate 
framework for the negotiation and solution of prob- 
lems of the widest world interest, as well as of those 
of narrower, European regional interest, must be 
found. If there is determination, not to by-pass 
UNO but, on the contrary, to ensure its presence 
and co-operation, the success of negotiations and 
international conferences will, at any rate, be more 
certain than was the case at the meeting in Paris. 
It will be far easier to find a way out of posible 
difficulties on the spot, than it was in Paris, where 
for understandable reasons the chances were more 
than limited. 
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VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


Who Paid for the Recession? 


By Janez STANOVNIK 


he last recession, which lasted from the middle 

of 1957 to the middle of 1958, was first of the 
four post-war recessions in which not only the rate 
of the growth of production decreased, but there was 
an actual decline of about 2.5 per cent. The consequ- 
ences of this recession had a serious effect on the 
world markets. The value of raw material exports 
fell by six per cent in the period between 1957 and 
1958. It is, however, a characteristic feature that 
the decrease in the value of raw material exports 
was not caused by their reduction in volume, but 
solely by the fall in prices. 


In the second half of last year the recession was 
overcome in the industrial countries, the production 
began to rise, the investments were on the increase 
and the world markets were recovering. The volume 
of raw material exports in the world was considerably 
enlarged and its value reached the highest post-war 
level in the first_half of this year. This fact has led 
to optimistic comments made by a number of eco- 
nomists in the countries with developed industries, 
who consider it as a sufficient proof that the “period 
of recovery’ compensates in full for the losses from 
the “‘period of decline”. But the actual situation is 
quite different. 


The most characteristic aspect of the situation 
on the world markets at present is that the increase 
in the value of raw material exports is merely the 
result of their increased volume while the prices have 
remained on the same low level as they were during 
the recession. The law of supply and demand operates 
very strangely on the raw material markets; and 
during the period of recession the volume of raw 
material exports was not reduced but the prices fell 
quite sharply. While in the pericd of recovery the 
prices did not rise, the volume of the exports was 
increased to a considerable extent. The raw material 
prices fell at the beginning of 1958, in the slump 
caused by the recession, by approximately 5 per cent. 
When world production had recovered, however, 
there was, contrary to expectation, no advance in 
price, but a further decline of 5 per cent at the begin- 
ning of last year. The recovery which followed was 
very slow, so that the level of the raw material quota- 
tions last year was more than 20 per cent lower 
than that of 1951 and 7 per cent below the level 
reached before the recession. 


While the raw material prices declined sharply 
during the recession, the prices of industrial products 
showed a remarkable resistence and stability, and 
began to rise again as soon the recession had ended. 
When the recession was at its height, the underde- 
veloped countries which export raw materials were 
able to buy for one unit of their raw material exports 
5 per cent less industrial goods than before the 


recession. After the “recovery”, towards the end of 
last year, the underdeveloped countries were able 
to buy for their raw material exports 7 per cent less 
industrial goods than before the recession. 

The recession is over and to the countries with 
developed industry it is a subject of economic hi- 
story or of analyses made by experts in economics. 
But to the underdeveloped countries the consequences 
of the recession are a burden which weighs upon 
them and renders it difficult to develop their potenti- 
alities. 

The decreased export earnings during the recession 
compelled the underdeveloped countries to cut their 
imports by 7 per cent. 

The imports into underdeveloped countries con- 
sisting largely of capital equipment, any decrease 
in the volume of imports necessarily resulted in the 
decrease in production and consequently: in the 
national revenue. The consequences of cutting the 
imports during the recession are reflected not only 
in the slackened pace of industrial development 
but also in the decreased rate of production and 
national revenue in the underdeveloped countries. 


But not even the drastically reduced volume of 
their imports could enable the underdeveloped 
countries which export raw materials to bring their 
trade balances into equilibrium during the recession. 
Their deficit amounted to 3,114 million dollars in 
1958 during the recession. The underdeveloped 
countries covered this deficit by reducing their gold 
and foreign currency reserves by 863 million dollars 
and importing foreign capital to the value of 1.443 
million dollars. At the same time they raised loans 
to the amount of about 700 million dollars from 
the International Bank and the Export Import Bank. 
In other words, the underdeveloped countries incre- 
ased their indebtedness to an enormous extent during 
the recession. 


The {nternational Bank stated in its report of 
last year that the payments of the underdeveloped 
countries for foreign loans, which in 1955 amounted 
to 4.7 per cent of their total export earnings, came 
to 5.7 per cent in 1958. This burden, resulting from 
the sudden growth of the debts these countries 
incurred during the recession, will be still heavier 
in the coming years. The decrease in the export 
earnings of the underdeveloped countries, caused by 
the recession in the countries with a developed indu- 
stry, has resulted in the former’s indebtedness on 
extended terms and on an enlarged scale, so that 
this burden will be felt in the economic life of the 
underdeveloped countries for a long time to come. 
These countries supplied the developed countries 
with the same quantity of raw material in the course 
of the recession as they had done previously. But 


the latter succeeded in availing themselves of the 
recession to influence raw material prices. The under- 
developed countries have not only furnished the 
developed countries with the same quantities of raw 
materials at cheaper prices, but by increasing their 
indebtedness they have committed themselves to 
pay off by long-term instalments debts incurred 
without any fault of theirs, and from which they 
have derived no profit whatsoever. The developed 
countries, for their part, not only bought the same 
quantities of raw materials at cheaper prices during 
the recession, but by taking advantage of their po- 
sition as creditors, they have secured for themselves 
income resources from foreign loans and investments 
for years to come. 

The herigate left by the recession to the underde- 
developed countries is not confined to their increased 
international indebtedness, for it has drained their 
monetary reserves too. 

The resistance of these countries to further pressure 
on the prices of their supplies has become much 
weaker. They cannot keep their export raw materials 
in stock, because they cannot finance the necessary 
imports with their exhausted monetary reserves. And 
so they are at the mercy (or otherwise) of the eco- 
nomically stronger countries. This fact accounts for 
the anomaly that the raw material prices are not 
enhanced in spite of the considerably greater demand 
for such supplies and in spite of the increased volume 
of raw material exports throughout the world. 

It has lately become evident that recessions are 
likely to follow one another at short intervals of 
3 or 4 years. 

The last recession made the underdeveloped 
countries more vulnerable than they were before, and 
their power of resistance to a new recession has been 
weakened. 

The decrease in export earnings and the drastically 
cut imports for investment purposes have brought 
about a decrease in the rate of production and revenue 
in the underdeveloped countries. While their enlarged 
international indebtedness is exerting a growing 
pressure and increasing the obligations of these 
countries, their potential and their solvency are 
’ steadily decling. 

The recession is over, but it has left its mark 
on the world economy. It has shown that in the 
world economy upswings do not make up for down- 
swings. First of all it has been proved that downswings 
last longer than upswings and that the profits from 
the low prices during the downswings go to the develo- 
ped countries, without ever returning to the underde- 
veloped countries which export raw materials. The 
fluctuation cycle in the developed countries has 
become a brake which slows down the pace of eco- 
nomic progress in the underdeveloped countries. 

The experience of the last recession should warn 
the underdeveloped countries once again that they 


cannot found their future on the industries of the 
metropolis. These countries must free themselves 
from their fatal dependence on unstable raw material 
markets. The diversification of their economic structure 
through industrialization is the only lasting solution. 
But the total international aid for the economic 
development of these countries hardly reaches the 
amount which is necessary to meet their obligations 
to pay off their loans and the profits for foreign 
investments, which are their heritage from the past. 


In the period of transition from feudalism to 
capitalism the peasants had to ransom themselves 
and their estates from the feudal owners. 

Will the underdeveloped countries have to ransom 
their political and economic freedom from colo- 
nialism? 


Maintains the following reqular services with fast, comfortable 
ships: 
— From Venice and Trieste to Yugoslav ports and Greece; 
— From Dubrovnik to Bari and back; 


— 8-day cruises along the Dalmatian Coast, with sailings 
from Rijeka; 


— 14-day cruises from Trieste to Crete, calling at Yugoslav 
ports and at the Adriatic ports of Southern Italy; 


— Fast daily services from Rijeka and Trieste along the 
Dalmatian Coast. 


Organizes special cruises in co-operation with leading European 
travel agencies. 
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Struggle in Japan for Peace and Independence 


By Fusao YAMAGUCHI 
Secretary of the Socialist Party of Japan 


All human beings like to live in peace and no nation 
is willing to give its independence. But the reality of the 
existing world does not correspond this. Some factors 
endanger peace and the independence of countries and 
of the world as a whole. 

Perhaps I may first be permitted to draw something 
like a conclusion. Japan cannot enjoy her full inedepen- 
dence because of the Security Treaty with the United 
Sates of America, and this military commitment does 
not allow Japan to occupy the position of a — peaceloving 
country in the real sense. 

After the Meiji Revolution Japan tried to achieve 
independence through unpeaceful means, more exactly, 
by occupying other Asian countries, until she was defe- 
ated in 1945, in the Second World War. She was then 
occupied by the Allied troops with the United States as 
the dominant force. The Allies declared in their several 
statements that Japan should be demilitarized and demo- 
cratized in order that she might be transformed into a re- 
aly peace-loving country. General MacArthur, the Supreme 
Commander, said that Japan should be a Switzerland in 
the Far East, and he actually implemented many measures 
based on peace and democracy. The Japanese people 
supported these measures and policies and joined the 
work of the Occupation for the better future of their 
country. She adopted a new Constitution which, consi- 
dering her history and her international position, was 
daring in prohibiting Japan from having any war potential. 
The centralised police state structure was dissolved, and 
democracy was practiced in aley fields. Women were 
given the suffrage and trade unions were formed with 
surprising speed. It was true that this was the path to 
democracy and peace, but this democracy was imposed 
on us by foreign countries and was not actually based 
on the sponteneous will of the Japanese’ people.”, Thus 
it could not take deep root in the Japanese soil. 


The cold war of the power blocs threatened the 
destruction of Japan. The Korean War broke out on 
the neigbouring peninsula in 1950, and it closed the way 
for Japan to democracy and peace. The West bloc needed 


- Japan desperately as a military base to counter-attack 


effectively the Eastern bloc in the Far East, as well as 
for its arsenal in Asia. The West, which had cleverly 
excluded the East from the dominating machinery of 
Japan, was faced with two alternatives in deciding Japan’s 
course, that of péace and democracy or that of a military 
partner. The West decided on the latter. The Conservatives 
supported the actions of the West, but the Socialists 
raised, their voices loudly for the first time, in favour of 
the neutrality of Japan. 


It is really paradoxical that the West dragged Japan 
into the bloc by giving her sovereignty which was, of 
course, only nominal. The San Fransisco Peace Treaty 
was concluded in 1951, and Japan was told that she 
was now independent. However, it must not be forgotten 
that some countries of the Eastern bloc and of Asia 
refused to join this Treaty. The peace treaties with the Asian 
countries were concluded after they reached angreement on 
reparations and the state of war was terminated by a 
joint communiqué in 1956. Japan has still no official 
relations with the Peoples Republic of China. 


It was the Security Treaty with the USA which laid a 
heavier burden on Japanese independence and peace 


than this Peace Treaty. The San Francisco Peace Treaty 
and the Security Treaty form two aspects of a single plan 
to drag Japan into the Wesern bloc, the Security Treaty 
being signed on the same day as the Peace Treaty. The 
Conservative Government of Japan was willing to receive 
nominal independence by surrendering the majority of 
her sovereignty to a foreign country. The Socialists and 
workers opposed these Treaties and appealed to the 
people in four slogans — Peace Treaties with all former 
belligerent countries; no military bases on Japanese soil; 
no armaments for Japan; and neutrality for Japan. 
The rightwing Socialists did not agree with these four 
principles for peace, and split the Party. The success of 
the left-wing Socialists, as is shown in the following 
statistics of the election, proves that an increasing number 
of people rejected the link with the Western bloc; and 
in 1955 the Socialists were recovered their unity. 


Seats in House of Representatives 


Apr. Apr. Jan. Oct. Apr. Feb. May. Apr. 
1946 1947 1949 1952 1953 1955 1958 1960 
Conserva- 
tives 234 255 ~333 325 310) 297 287 287 
Socialists 92 143 48Left 54 72 89 166 S. 126 
Right 57 66 67 D. S. 60 
Communists 5 4 °35 0 1 2: 1 1 
Minorities 38 20 38 11 6 6 1 0 
Indepen- 
dents Sis 312 iO) = aN) 62-12 0 


(D. S. means the Democratic Socialist Party which was 
formed in January by the Former Socialist members). 


There is no military structure in the Far East like 
SEATO, but the United Sates, having defence agreements 
with the South Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Taiwan 
Thailand and others, are expanding the Western bloc to 
oppose the neigbouring Eastern countries. 


This brief historical review may explain how the Secu- 
rity Treaty links Japan closely with the Western bloc. 
The treaty further imposes many restrictions on her 
international and domestic policies and activities. The 
Conservatives want to strengthen this military tie, with 
the false excuse of revising the Treaty in such a way 
that the two countries of Japan and the U.S. A. would be 
equal partners. The Socialists, workers and other sections 
of the people are not deceived, and they are now facing 
a brave struggle against the new Security Treaty and for 
the cause of the real peace and independence of Japan. 


I should explain how the Security Treaty is threatening 
the peace and independence of Japan, but I will first 
explain how we are struggling, and what alternatives we 
are proposing to the Treaty. 


To Terminate the Security Treaty 


This Treaty is not a simple treaty concluded as a 
diplomatic measure, but forms the nucleus of a structure 
to dominate the Japanese people. Therefore all struggles 
and campaigns are, more er less, connected with the 
struggle against the Security Treaty. We need not inquire 
here which side is responsible, but the fact remains that. 


the two power blocs are in a state of mutual tension. The 
commitments of Japan according to this Security Treaty 
might involve her in aconflict, or invite an attack even 
when there is no direct danger to Japanese security and 
no reason for Japan to take part in a war. In order to get 
rid of this danger, Japan must, first of all, withdraw from 
the power bloc by terminating the Security Treaty. 

The Socialists have taken the initiative in organising 
joint committees based on broader bases at every level. 
Since the situation is developing in favour of our front, 
the Conservative Government is urging the ratification by 
the diet of the recently signed Security Treaty. 


To resume normal relations with the Peoples Republic 
of China 


Japan has official relations only with the Nationalist 
Government on the tiny Island of Taiwan, but no relations 
with the Peoples Republic of China, which has the effective 
power in China. The Socialists firmly believe that all 
countries must and can have good relations with each 
other, regardless of differences of social structure and 
ideologies. Japan and China are very close, geographically, 
historically and culturally, but they have no official 
relations, because this situation is forced on Japan 
by the Western bloc. For economic reasons, too, Japan 
needs desperately trade with China, which amounted in 
pre-war times to 10—15% of her total trade. If Japan had 
no military tie with the U.S. A., China would have no 
excuse for a military tie of the same kind with the Soviet 
Union. It might be the first step in relaxing international 
tension in this part of Asia if the two countries severed 
their military ties with the respective power blocs. At the 
same time, the Socialists would like to open another 
window of China on the side of the Pacific Ocean for 
the sake of the relaxation. 


To recover the Okinawa Islands 
The Okinawa Islands, which properly belong to the 


territory of Japan, are still occupied by the American troops. © 


It is widely known that the Islands are the most important 
base for American strategy in the Far East, and that 
they are equipped with neuclear weapons. We demand 
that the United States return the Islands, because she 
has been occupying the territory of Japan for 15 years, 
owing to her egoism as a big power, and because to demi- 
litarize this Island would mean the first step in relaxing 
tension in this part of Asia. 


To prohibit nuclear weapons 


It is needless to say that the Japanese people, as the 
first and only victim of atom weapcns and radioactive 
ashes, have the right and responsibility to appeal to the 
world for the complete prohibition of nuclear weapons. Test 
explosions must be stopped and an international agreement 
for that purpose must be concluded. No big power should 
be permitted to continue the production of such weapons, 
for any excuse. The campaign against these annihilating 
weapons is very influential in Japan and is supported by 
all sections of the people. On the other hand, we are very 
careful to guard against any intentions of the Cominfor- 
mists, who like to make capital out of this campaign for 
their own political purposes. 


To cooperate with the Asian countries 


Since Japan caused much suffering and damage io 
the Asian peoples who achieved independence after the 
Second World War, and since she is an industrialized 


country in Asia, she should help the Asian peoples in i : 


their efforts to develop their countries. However Japan 
cannot do this as she should, because Japan has not yet 
recovered the trust of her Asian brothers. The Socialists 
know that the Asians are very afraid of the Japanese 
commitments.to the West and of her recent tendency to 
return to the prewar reactionary Japan. If Japan truly 
wishes to join Asia she must withdraw from the power 
block, because the Asian countries value above all their 
independence, which must not be endangered by the 
quarrels of the power blocs. Asia, too, is very important 
to Japan as a market, since the latter depends on trade 
with foreign countries. 


To strengthen democracy 


Recent Japan shows signs of returning to her old 
position of a undemocratic country. The administration 
system is being centralized, workers are threatened with 
the loss of their proper rights, and militarists and ultra- 
rightists are returning to the public field. Tendencies 
towards a reactionary policy and a military tie with a 
foreign coutry go hand in hand. The workers should 
be active in defending their rights, because they are the 
leading force in the struggle for peace and independence. 


The abuve-mentioned activities and policies for the 
positive neutrality of Japan, I am sure, will contribute to 
the independence, not only of Japan, but of other countries, 
because Japan can cast off her yoke and cooperate 
with other countries on an equal basis only through these 
policies, and because positive neutrality means having 
friendly relations with all countries regardless bloc dvisions, 
having in mind the ultimate aim of dissolving the blocs 
themselves. The Japanese Socialists believe that this 
is the way in which she will be able to play her proper 
role in the world society. : 


MIDDLE EAST 
PEOPLES’ MAGAZINE 


Iranian monthly magazin2 published in English 
and Persian based on humanitarian ideas. | 


A magazine publishing articles and studies from 
prominent Iranian and foreign authors on: 


Middle East politics and economics — sociology 
and culture — problems encountered in the 
advancement of Middle Eastern countries — 
literature — Great Figures of the Middle East. 

Publisher: Dr. A. Mazarei. 

Editorial Office and Administration: 
P. O. Box 1866, 
Darvazeh Shemiran, 


Teheran, Iran. 


Price per copy: $0.30 for all countries. 
Annual subscription rate: $ 3:30 (by surface mail). 


Subscription expressed in Dollars is payble in 
national currency. 


Paymm2.i te be made directly by cheque or 
money order. at | 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


- 


Economic Co-Operation Between Yugoslavia and the 
Countries of Asia and Africa 


By Milo’ LALOVIG 


Simultaneously with the development of friendly 
co-operation between Yougoslavia and the Asian and 
African countries, their mutual economic co-operation 
has developed too. The results attained during the last 
few years have reached an enviable level, promising 
further successful and still more extensive development 
to follow. 


A great number of the countries in this region, with 
which Yougoslavia is developing economic co-operation, 
gained their independence and, as a consequence, their 
free way to development in the field of economy and 
other fields, only during the Second World War or imme- 
diately after it. 


This relatively short period was by no means sufficient 
to remove the state of economic backwardness caused 
by the exploitation of the colonial and conquering powers, 
which had lasted for many years or, in some countries, 
even for centuries. The policy of the colonial powers, 
guided only by their desire for exploiting rich raw ma- 
terial sources, did not develop the productive potential- 
ities of these countries in their various domains of eco- 
nomy, but aimed at the most profitable exploitation of 
their raw materials. 

Consequently, the general level of technical develop- 
ment in the Asian and African countries is comparati- 
vely low today. This is the essential factor in the initial 
process of their economic development, which in its 
turn affects the course of development of co-operation 
between Yugoslavia and the countries of Asia and Africa. 


Another important feature resulting from this factor 
is the difficulty with which almost all these countries 
are faced in their independent economic development. 
They need assistance and loans from abroad to secure 
the necessary funds and the technical co-operation which 
are so necessary for their further economic development. 
They are confronted with grave problems, ranging from 
the training of personnel for their new industrial branches 
and other economic fields to the adoption of numerous 
and complicated technical achievements. 


Their struggle for economic development and uni- 
versal progress is linked with their struggle to preserve 
their independence, and the latter at least to a certain 
degree, impedes or slackens the former. 


Despite all these difficulties, the countries of Asia 
and Africa are advancing rapidly towards economic 
transformation. 

Many of them have achieved important and encoura- 
ging results in this relatively short period. Being aware 
that both the strength of their position and the growth 
of their international importance depend on the speed 
of their development, a great number of these countries 
have already proceeded with the realization of com- 
prehensive economic plans. 


The economic co-operation between Yugoslavia and 
the countries of Asia and Africa is promoted through 
a range of economic instruments, regulating the regular 
exchange of goods and mutual payments, as well as 
scientific, technical and a great many other aspects of 


co-operation, such as designing, capital construction, 
soil stabilization and sounding, geological research, 
mapping, mounting and remounting of machinery, 
training of personnel etc. With many Asian and African 
countries there are also agreements to regulate the export 
of Yugoslav capital goods and equipment by means 
of credit arrangements. These agreements, which have 
been signed with the majority of the countries of Asia 
and Africa, have created a solid basis for manifold and 
smooth economic co-operation on a large scale. 

Because of the increased needs imposed by the eco- 
nomic development of these countries and in view of 
the growing potentialities of Yugoslavia, this co-opera- 
tion will proceed a still quicker pace and on a still larger 
scale in the coming years. This is. indicated by the favo- 
urable tendencies in the development of trade, and other 
aspects of economic co-operation during the last few 
years. 


In 1959 the volume of Yugoslav exports to the Asian 
and African countries was increased by 8 per cent as 
against 1958. The Yugoslav imports from this region 
in 1959 were 6 per cent greater than in 1958. Thus the 
participation of this region in the total Yugoslav export 
volume was increased from 12.4 per cent in 1958 to about 
14.5 per cent in 1959. The increase in the import volume 
proceeded at the same rate. As the realization of the 
credits granted to the individual countries are now begin- 
ning, the exports will reach a far higher percentage of 
increase: during this year and next than was the case 
last year. At the same time various projects are being 
carried out by Yugoslav enterprises in different countries, 
such as the building of the Port of Asab in Ethiopia, 
the constructions of dams, tunnels and long-distance 
cables in Lebanon, the drilling of wells in Iraq and Pa- 
kistan, the big capital projects executed or contracted 
in India, the recently concluded works in Syria, the 
Sudan, Ethiopia and elsewhere. The execution of these 
projects will greatly contribute to the growth of the 
import volume into these countries, and will lead to a 
general increase in trade. Moreover these projetcs are 
also significant in another sense: as a form of technical 
assistance they widen the basis for the further growth 
of trade and stimulate the finding of new forms of eco- 
nomic co-operation. 

In the structure of the regular exports from Yugo- 
slavia to these countries industrial products and equipment 
for capital projects are predominant. 

To a great many countries of Asia and Africa equipment 
for hydro and thermo power stations, ships, transport 
facilities, machine tools, shipyard mechanization, bridge 
construction, as well as equipment for various industrial 
projects etc. have either been delivered or are being 
carried out. 

Tn the capital projects executed by Yugoslav enterprises 
considerable means of mechanization are engaged, part 
of which is sold to the respective countries after the 
completion of the works. 

In the current imports from these countries, which 
have mainly consisted of raw materials up to now, there 


is an increasing number of articles which their new in- 
dustry has begun to produce for export purposes. 


A favourable factor, which will contribute to ever- 
increasing economic co-operation between Yugoslavia 
and the countries of Asia and Africa, is the trend of 
these countries towards a long-term process of economic 
development and building. As for the time being they 
are not producing industrial equipment or capital goods 
for their own-industrialization, they are dependent on 
the import of such products. 


Yugoslavia, for her part, has already achieved such 
industrial development to a considerable extent, which 
enables her to export the necessary industrial equipment 
to these countries, and her potentialities will be still 
further increased in the future. In recent years the export 
of industrial equipment to these countries has been stea- 
dily growing, at a rate ranging from 18 to 20 per cent 
per annum. On the other hand, Yugoslavia can find 
quite a number of suitable products on these markets 
for her intensive industrial and economic development. 


The initial difficulties in the mutual comprehension 
of potentialities and needs being removed, the relations 
with a range of Asian and African countriés are regulated 
by contracts, and the first, indispensable contacts between 
the producers and trade partners have been established. 
Now it is necessary to stabilize furtner this reciprocal 
and mutually advantageous economic co-operation. The 
best way to achieve such stabilization would be to conclude 
long-term contracts covering regular exchange of goods, 
technical and scientific co-operation, deliveries of capital 
equipment, industrial co-operation etc., in accordance 
with the newly created conditions and possibilities. In 
this question the interests of Yugoslavia and those of 
the countries of Asia and Africa coincide in a_ very 
felicitous manner. In view of their interest in securing 
a ready sale for their products, raw materials and new 
industrial articles and their wish to protect themselves 
against unfavourable price fluctuations and difficulties 


when selling their goods, along with their tendency to 
keep their economic development within planned pro- 
portions, long-term economic co-operation would offer 
these countries still better conditions for their quicker 
and more stable economic development. This accounts 
for the mutual and ever-widening endeavours to develop 
this form of co-operation between Yugoslavia and the 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

In accordance with the spirit of her foreign policy‘ 
Yugoslavia applies the principle of establishing economic 
relations on an equal footing and to a wide extent with 
all countries that desire it. The guiding principle of uni- 
versal economic co-operations with equal rights is strictly 
followed in Yugoslav foreign economic policy with all 
countries, particularly those of Asia and Africa. But 
besides the general features of foreign trade relations, 
co-operation with this geographical and political region 
has its specific characteristics, resulting from the diffe- 
rent social and political structure and the different level 
of economic development there, and these factors are 
taken into account with the development of reciprocal 
co-operation. Owing to this, the Asian and African 
countries, in general, are desirous and ready to co-operate 
with Yugoslavia in a wide scope and on extended terms 
by the exchange of goods and through various credit 
and financial arrangements, coupled with the carrying 
out of projects of great importance for their development, 
technical and scientific co-operation and assistance etc. 

The progress of this mutually beneficial co-operation 
on an equal footing is convincing proof that the policy 
of peaceful co-existence of countries with different social 
systems gives a powerful incentive to favourable tendencies 
in the development of international relations. Through 
this the underdeveloped countries are participating more 
and more intensively in the international economic life, 
which leads to useful competition in their economic 
progress. This is, beyond doubt, the best contribution 
our countries ean make to the preservation and streng- 
thening of world peace. 
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YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


YUGOSLAV INVESTMENT POLICY AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


By Stevan BLAGOJEVIC 


WING to the exceptional conditions of Yugoslav post-war 
development, the country’s investment policy also under- 
went major changes, without, however abandoning industri- 
alization as the fundamental factor and method of economic 
development. During the ten-year period of 1947-56 the gross 
fixed investments amounted to 3,656,000 million dinars (at 
the 1956 prices), including 2,880,000 million dinars, or 79 per 
cent, for economic investments. Of the total amount invested, 
48 per cent went into industry, 6 per cent into agriculture, 
17 per cent into transport, and 18 per cent into other economic 
domains (the non-economic investments absorbed 21 per cent 
of the investments). In the structure of industrial investments 
the power industry and basic industry were given priority 
(31 per cent of the gross industrial investments going into the 
first, and 50 per cent into the second), while light industry 
claimed little by comparison, its figure being 19 per cent*. 
This stage in the development of the investment policy, 
is characterized by three special periods whose features are 
best revealed by data on the structure of the investments made. 


STRUCTURE OF GROSS FIXED INVESTMENTS 
(At 1956 prices) 
Percentages 


1947—49 1950—52 1953—56 


Manufacturing and 


mining and quarrying 37.9 54.9 50.0 
Agriculture 6.5 4.9 6.2 
Transport 19.8 14.9 15.9 
Other 9.4 6.2 8.8 

Total economic investments 73.6 80.9 80.9 

Non-economic investments D6 Aa ie ADA 19.1 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The measure to which the investment policy in industry 
is characteristed in individual periods, is best illustrated by 
the fact that power and basic industry had claimed 76 per cent 
of the industrial investments in the first period, nearly 84 per 
cent in the second period, and about 81 per cent in the third 
period. 


* Figures are derived from the publication of the 
Yugoslav Investment Bank, “Investments 1947-48.” All 
data, both here and in the subsequent tables, exclude 
maintenance. The classification of industry into power, 
basic and light industry is arbitrary. Power includes 
the electric economy, the production and preparation 
of coal and the production and processing of petroleum. 
Basic industry covers ferrous and non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy, the production of non-metals, metal manufac- 
turing and machine building, shipbuilding, the electrical 
and chemical industries and the building-materials 
industry. All other types of manufacture are included 
in light industry. 


The first period saw the inauguration of normal reali- 
zation of long-term investment programmes, accompanied 
by the utilizing of the remaining and reconstructed production 
capacities. This period was marked by rapid economic progress, 
accompanied by an intensive engagement of manpower and 
major changes in the structure of the active population. A 
high investment rate was achieved and, the remarkable investing 
in basic industry notwithstanding, enough was left for investments 
in agriculture and transport. 


The exceptional circumstances characterizing the second 
period dictated serious changes in the investment policy, viz., 
restriction of the volume of investments, concentration of 
investments on key projects and revision of many programmes. 
This not only gave rise to economic stagnation, but also led 
to a number of difficulties in the utilization of the existing 
industrial capacity, to a considerable increase of the trade and 
payments deficit, and to a decrease of employment. These 
consequences left their traces over a considerabce period, and 
demanded additional means and efforts for their elimination. 

With the introduction of workers’ self-government and 
the new economic system, favorable institutional methods and 
material stimuli were created which provided a strong impulse 
for the revival of economic activity and led to a marked 
speeding up of economic development during 1953—56. The 
investment policy was characterized not only by an increase 
in the volume of investments, but also by changes in the structure 
of investments, favouring agriculture and housing construction, 
as well as a gradual diversification of investments in general. 
In this period, however there still remained considerable pro- 
blems and difficulties in the domain of agricultural production 
and in the payments balance, although industrial production 
and economic activity had already reached a substantially 
higher level, and maintained a continuing upward trend. 


Despite the problems encountered by the Yugoslav eco- 
nomy during the first ten-year stage of development, results 
prove both the efficiency of the methods adopted and the 
extraordinary importance of the personal factors which, more 
often than not, had to compensate for the lack of material 
means. The depth of the structural changes witnessed during 
this ten-year chapter of Yugoslav economic development 
becomes apparent by quoting some of the general qualitative 
indications of the results attained at the close of this phase. 
Among these are the following: industrial production was 
more than doubled (index 220, based on 1947=100); some 
entirely new industrial branches were founded on the basis 
of domestic raw materials; the economic structure of the po- 
pulation underwent big changes through an employment 
increase of about 1.5 million persons (while the agricultural 
population dropped to about 58 per cent of the total popula- 
tion); the average rate of increase of real income reached 
4.1% (8.4 per cent during the period of 1953—56). 


In order to achieve these results it was necessary to enlist 
all the available personal and material forces of the country. 


The rate of net economic investments (in basic and working 
assets) averaged about 22 per cent during 1952—56, and about 
27 per cent for the total net investments. Such a high rate of 
investiment could only be realized through the intensive 
engagement of all domestic material and other resources, 
and was marked by constantly strained ratios between production 
and consumption. In the post 1949 period, when the economy 
functioned under emergency conditions, the difficulties encon- 
tered were partly mitigated by means of foreign credits and 
assistance. Although these means helped to overcome many 
of the difficulties more quickly, it was the domestic sources 
of production and the vitally important personal factor which 
vere the assets enabling such a high investment rate and real- 
ization of capital construction projects. 


During the ten-year post-war economic development of 
the country a strong material basis for the further promotion 
of the economy was created; but at the same time there appeared 
a number of urgent problems to be solved in the ensuing period. 
First of all, the problem of stabilization of the internal market 
was constantly hampered by the slow progress of agriculture, 
which made it impossible to proceed with the liquidation of 
the payments deficit. In addition to this, the question of regional 
development, of the reconstruction and modernization of 
light industry, of transport improvement and the promotion 
of other tertiary activities, and so on, presented problems 
demanding a more efficient solution. The investment policy 
defined in the Social Plan of Yugoslay Economic Development 
1957—61 made a realistic assessment of those problems, the 
long-term investment policy being directed towards their 
solution. Thus the total gross fixed investments for the five-year 
period was established at 2,557,000 milion dinars, 78 per cent 
of this being for economic and 22 per cent for non-economic 
purposes. Of the total investments 34 per cent was to be put 
in industry, 15 per cent in agriculture, 19 per cent in transport 

‘and the balance in other economic activites. Within industry 
proper, 35 per cent was invested in power development, 38 
per cent in basic industry and 27 per cent in light industry. 
In the further elucidation of the investment policy the need 
was emphasized to direct investments both towards expansion 
of the working funds of the economy and into those sectors 
of production which could contribute most to the reduction 
of the payments deficit, to the raising of personal consumption 
and a more co-ordinated economic development in general. 
Among these investments, from the point of view of international 
exchanges, special importance was attached to investments 
in agriculture, non-ferrous metallurgy, wood, food and tobacco 
manufacturing, as well as to investments in transport and the 
promotion of the tourist industry. 


In character, the investments made in this new stage 
exhibit considerable differences compared with the previous 
ones, There is a three-fold increase of the investments for 
agricultural development, while the emphasis is on a quick 
return for investments in industry, this involving modernization 
of enterprises, co-ordination of capacities and elimination of 
bottlenecks, introduction of automation and electronic facilities, 
as well as on a greater increase in productivity. Investments 
for the reconstruction of transport as well as for the promotion 
of construction and the building-materials industry should 
particularly enable a more effective realization of non-economic 
investments, which will bear on housing construction in the 
first place. The country’s investment policy pays special attention 
to the regional aspect of development. For under-developed 
areas (the People’s Republic of Macedonia, the People’s Repu- 
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blic of Montenegro, the Autonomous Kosovo-Metohija Region 
and others) either so-called guaranteed initial investments 
were provided, or those areas were granted priority in the 
matter of bank loans, all under egually favourable conditions. 


A number of programmes for safeguarding the continuity 
of investments after 1961 are now under consideration. These 
relate, principally to the promotion of the electric power indus- 
try, the steel.industry, heavy chemicals production and food 
processing. And represent a higher phase of economic deyelop- 
ment, marked by the introduction of the latest technological 
processes for the large-scale utilization of the many raw mate- 
rials Yugoslavia possesses. 


The strong economic foundation which was created during 
the ten-year post-war period, the personal and material sti-— 
muli which originated from the process of economic decentra- 
lization, the broad platform of workers’ and social management, 
as well as the economic criteria and the flexibility of the current 
investment policy, have been responsible for the important 
results achieved in the country’s economic development over 
the last few years. During the past three-year period — 1956—58 
— the average rate of increase of industrial production reached 
nearly 13 per cent, being among the most favourable rates 
of movement of industrial production in the world during 
that time. The basic structure of industrial production is now 
experiencing a gradual modification, the trend being toward 
the increased output of reproduction material and consumer 


- goods. In agriculture the new investments, the extensive mea- 


sures taken for its promotion, and the application of up-to- 
date farming techniques have already yielded results beyond 
expectation. In 1959 the country produced a record-breaking 
4.3 million tons of wheat, while maize production is expected 
to reach 6.8 million tons. Activity in transport, construction 
and commerce has also been intensified, the accent in these 
branches being on modernization and superior operating 
methods. All these results have been exceptionally favourable 
for systematization of the situation in the payments balance 
and for the real growth of personal consumption. Thanks to 
a more balanced development of exports and imports, the 
payments deficit was reduced in 1958, while the structure of 
imports reveals that current consumption no longer is financed 
from a deficit. The results of agricultural production in 1959 
reveal that the country is now able to dispense with food imports, 
which were a considerable burden on the trade balance in 
earlier years. During the first two years of the new prospective 
Plan there was an increase of about 10 per cent in the average 
annual rate of real growth of personal consumption, which 
compares with the expected 6—7 per cent, while the increase 
for 1959 should even exceed 10 per cent. All these results warrant 
the belief that the fundamental tasks of the Social Plan of 
Economic Development 1957—61 will actually be fulfilled . 
within 4 years. 


SYSTEM OF INVESTMENT 


The new system of investment, based on the relations 
stemming from social self-government and the building of 
the communal system, as well as on economic criteria in the 
selection of investments, constitutes an important factor of 
efficacious investment. The decentralization process had pro- 
duced such a distribution of the investment means that during 
the last 3 to 4 years the General Investment Fund (centralized 
assets) has held one-third, the republics, districts and communes 
one-third, and the economic organizations the final third, of 
all the investment means (amortization included). Thus there 


_ exists a material stimulus for all promoters capital projects 
to handle their investment means in the most rational way, 
while basically the system of fund-forming directs the spending 
of those means. ** 


There are a series of measures and instruments serving 
both to direct the decentralized investment means in accordance 
with the aims of the long-term investment policy and to enco- 
urage the investors to consider the lucrativeness of the invest- 
ments and the most rational carrying out of capital projects. 
In utilizing the means from the General Investment Fund, 
investors are required in most cases also to contribute their 
own means. Thus, considerable decentralized means are engaged 
for the fulfilment of the fundamental aims of the investment 
policy and the investors themselves have more responsi- 
bility for the carrying out of the various investment programmes 
(which in some cases helps to restrict the means), and 
the like. In case the credit capability of an investor is inade- 
quate, the guarantee of individual administrative-territorial 
units may be sought. The depositing of guarantee sums. by 
an investor or his guarantors primarily serves to cover possible 
investments beyond the amount of loan granted. In order 
to prevent the launching of large-scale capital projects from 
the decentralized means, and also to sefeguard completion 
of started projects, a system of deposits has been introduced. 
By this investors are required to deposit in advance from their 
Own means a percentage of the estimated value of investments, 
which serves as security for payment of the final work. Com- 
bining of means on the territorial or other principle enables 
more inyestors to solve jointly their production and other 
problems, as well as to undertake the construction of new 
plants. Where the decentralized means are combined with 
the means of the General Investment Fund, investors may 
in some cases obtain the necessary foreign exchange for the 
purchase of equipment abroad, and there are other forms 
of stimulation also. Actually, this pooling serves to concentrate 
the decentralized means on investments which are needed for 
the promotion of the economy integrally. The measures and 
instruments of the investment system are being developed 
and perfected further, and one of the fundamental problems 
is how to introduce as many objective economic considerations 
as possible in defining and applying the criteria in the selection 
of the most advantageous investments. 


The financing of investments, which, on principle, is 
pursued on the basis of competitive applications, has yielded 


** Besides the General Investment Fund, there also 
exist the investment funds of the republics, districts and 
communes. For purposes of guiding the promotion of 
different economic branches and domains, there are a 
number of special funds partly intended for investment 
puroses, too (the Funds for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
of Industry, of Forestry, for research work, and so on). 
These special funds are being gradually abolished, pro- 
vision for the relevant expenditure being made under 
the budget instead. Specially important are the funds 
for crediting housing construction (republican and 
communal funds), given the need for the speedy com- 
pletion of housing plans. Beside the amortization means, 
economic organizations also have free-disposal means 
which they may use either to raise salaries (payment 
for yield according to production standards, premiums, 
bonuses and the like) or for investment and other 
purposes. 
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good results in recent years in selecting the capital projects 
which are most desirable from an economic point of view. 
In this respect banking organizations represent an important 
factor in the implementation of investment policy. Besides 
the Yugoslav Investment Bank, which manages the means of 
the General Investment Fund, the Yugoslay Agricultural 
Bank, which is responsible for the financing and crediting 
of agriculture integrally, the Yugoslav Bank for Foreign Trade, 
which advances credits for investments with a favourable 
effect on the payments balance, the financing of investments 
is also partly undertaken by the National Bank (in the case 
of self-financing and budgetary investments), the communal 
banks and the Co-operative savings banks. The opportunity 
which afforded the banks to make an independent appraisal 
of the lucrativeness of the capital projects where their loans 
are involved has been specially contributive to a reduction 
of the period of activating the investments and to a more 
rational spending of the investment means. 


* 
* cd 


In her post-war policy Yugoslavia paid special attention 
to the promotion of economic relations with foreign countries 
on the basis of the deepest and most comprehensive economic 
co-operation founded on a durable and long-term exchange 
of goods and experiences, and on mutual assistance. 

Like any under-developed country which is anxious to 
develop rapidly, Yugoslavia in the post-war years considered 
financing some of her needs with means from abroad. However, 
international these effort have not always met with international 
favour. Apart from economic assistance from U.S.A., Great 
Britain and France, which helped to balance partially the 
current payments deficit, up to 1956 Yugoslavia had obtained 
only three long-term loans (two from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and one from the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank), totalling slightly over 110 million dollars. 
Owing to this, the structure of Yugoslav foreign indebtedness 
abroad has been on the whole adverse; in the absence of foreign 
long-term means, the investment needs have had to be met 
from middle-term and short-term credits, which have consti- 
tuted an extra burden on the current payments balance. During 
1956 and 1957 Yugoslavia obtained investment credits for the 
purchase of capital goods from the countries of Eastern Europe 
(the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland), the relevant agree- 
ments making due allowance for the interval needed to put 
into use the equipment bought (10 years), accompanied by 
a favourable interest rate. Particularly important was the credit 
obtained from the U.S.S.R. for the construction of an alumi- 
nium combine, viz., 175 million dollars for 20 years. However, 
the fate of the credit arrangements with the U.S.S.R. is familiar, 
the obligations undertaken having been unilaterally posponed. 


During the last two years there has been an improvement 
in the situation regarding the obtaining of foreign credit for 
investment purposes. The credit arrangements with Italy, 
first for the amount of 30 million dollars, and for another 50 
million dollars this year, the 3 million pounds sterling loan 
obtained from the British Government, the several investment 
loans concluded with financial institutions in the U.S.A., as 
well as other credit arrangements of this type, show that the 
unusually favourable economic development of Yugoslavia 
during the last few years has raised her credit potential to 
such an extent that she now can approach the wider reali- 
zation of the foreign means needed for continuing the speedy 
development of the economy. 


ENTERPRISE FOR THE MANUFACTURING AND 


PROCESSING OF NON-FERROUS METALS 


“DURO SALAJ” 


YUGOSLAVIA 


he rapid development of the “Duro Salaj’’ enterprise is best illustrated 
by the figures of its gross value of production. At the end of 1954 this 
amounted to about 180,000,000 dinars (with a total of 54 workers), while 
the corresponding figure for 1959 passed the 2 billion dinar mark (with 
a total of 520 workers). 

At present there are 8 different departments in the factory, built 
and equipped with up-to-date machinery for modern production. They are: 


— Nonferrous metal foundry 
— Pressing of aluminum sections and tubes 
— Tinol and other tin products 

— Aluminum, lead and other sheet rolling 
— Drawing of nonferrous metal wires 
— Drawing of nonferrous metal 

tubes 
— Electroplating 
— Pressure-casting department 


The main products of the factory are: 


Drawn copper, alluminum and alloy wires 
— pressed aluminum sections — Tinol for 
soldering in industry — tin sheets and bands 
for the packing industry — tin tubes for the 
food processing industry. 


Presure-cast parts of nonferrous metals in 
various sizes and shapes; nonferrous metal 
alloys and semi-alloys, etc. 


The main export articles are copper and 
copper alloy tubes, which are in great demand 
on all foreign markets, where they are a very 
attractive article. Besides standard copper 
tubes, the factory pays particular attention 
to the manufacture of thinwalled and capillary 
tubes, which are in great demand on all 
markets, and for which there are particular 
sales possibilities in the USA. The factory re- 
presents a serious and reliable manufacturer, 
deserving the complete confidence, not only 
of the customers of the domestic market, but 
of foreign customers as well. The sales on the 
Yugoslav market are carried out through the 
sales organizations of several specialized com- 
mercial enterprizes, but the factory also accepts 
direct orders from customers and makes direct 
shipments against such orders. The export 
business is looked after by two well-known 
export enterprizes. 


The export activity has so far not been of 
great importance, in view of the recent esta- 
blishment of the factory, but in the short 
period of export activity several hundreds of 
tons of lead sheet have already been shipped 
to Hungary, tubes to East Germany, etc. 
Besides the initial successes on these markets, 
considerable successes have been noted in the 
markets of the USA, 
UAR, Irag, Uruguay, 
East Germany etc., the 
prospects are very bright 
taking into considera- 
tion the quality of the 
goods and the good re- 
putation they have al- 
ready won. This can be 
explained by the fact 
that the factory has up- 
to-date equipment in all 
its departments. 


DOCUMENTS 


President Tito’s Statement Concerning Summit Conference 


President Tito, at the request of the director of Tanjug, 
made the following statement concerning the Conference of 
Heads of State in Paris: 


“The reports of the entirely negative beginning of the 
Conference in Paris, and the danger that the Conference may 
be broken off even before it has met, give us cause for deep 
concern and apprehension. We are confident that this is the 
mood of all nations and of the great majority of countries. 
They rightly expected that the Summit Conference would serve 
the cause of international cooperation and peace, of an agreed 
solution of burning international problems, and not the opposite, 
as unfortunately may happen. 


For years Yugoslavia has done what she could to encourage 

a spirit of trust and cooperation between nations, for the peace- 

able solution of all international issues, to ensure peace in the 

world. Because of this, together with many other governments 

and countries, we reqarded favourably and actively upheld 

the efforts made for the holding of the Summit Conference 
etween the USSR, the USA, Great Britain and France. 


Like other nations both in the East and in the West, and 
all over the world, we emphasized that upon the participants in 
the Paris Conference lay a tremendous responsibility for the 
further progress of relations in the world. With this in view 
we lent support to every positive step undertaken by the Four 
Powers in this direction. In this way we wished to fortify the 
spirit of negotiation, cooperation and peace, which is still the 
only alternative for all countries, notwithstanding the opposite 
manifestations which have taken place in Paris. 


Today more than at any time since the war mankind 
strives for consolidations and to live in peace; for its future 
is only in peace, since war would be a horrible prospect for 
mankind. 


At the present time there would be nothing more harmful 
than if in this situation, owing to the dissolution of the confe- 
rence, the existing gap were to widen even more, and the nonalig- 
ned countries were to be split. This would be most tragic, and 
would not coincide with the peaceable strivings of humanity. 
They should be unified, and request that a peaceable solution 
be reached at all costs. 


Whoever has peace at heart cannot but most sharply 
condemn the flight of the American aircraft into the air space 
of the Soviet Union, and the-attempts which have been made 
to justify and legalize this practice, which in itself is a very 
serious and negative event, especially so a few days before the 
Conference agreed upon. 


It is true tremendous things have taken place between 
the USA and the USSR — tremendous not so much in fact 
as in implication. Is this now the most important thing of all? 
Should this be a pretext for disputes of such scope? Of course 
it must not and should not be; even if it should be confined 
to a renewal of the ‘“‘cold war’’, which has already caused so 
much harm to mankind in the economic, moral and in every 
other respect. I believe that it is even clearer today than before 
these events that nations cannot uphold any action or policy 
which is at odds with the profound aspirations of mankind 
for peace. 


The time has passed when various international problems 
could be settled by force. The condition of present-day relations 
in the world clearly indicates that it is objectively impossible 
to solve outstanding international problems in Europe or 
anywhere else in the world in such a way. After the recent 
negative events which have taken place in the relations between 
some of the Big Powers and at the beginning of the Conference 
in Paris, the policy from a position of strength has proved to 
be more harmful and dangerous than it has ever been recently. 


Still, I think that what is now occurring will not have 
such tragic consequences, and that common sense must prevail. 
International public opinion will again play a major role, if 
t takes a correct view of all this. We who are not participating 
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in these talks must not be merely calm observers. We must 
oppose the fresh straining of relations, and strive to prevent 
this from jeopardizing the international situation. 


We hope that the responsible statesmen will nevertheless 
realize in the situation that has been created that ‘‘face’’ should 
not be the first consideration, but that ways and means should 
be found to reach a real solution. 


I think that the United Nations will again have to act 
in some way. I do not think that there could be found a majority 
in the United Nations to stand for the continuance of the 
policy and atmosphere of the “cold war”. The United Nations 
should engage themselves in this, because it is for this that they 
were founded, and it should be remembered that there is not 
a single thing today which does not affect the interests of the 
whole world, for the preservation of peace in the world is in 
question. 


The matters at issue do not concern merely two or four 
powers or merely a limited circle and number of countries, 
but directly, by implication, they. concern every other country. 
Because of this it is even clearer today that it is the duty and 
obligation of every country to strive even harder and in full 
measure to surmount the existing obstacles, to heal international 
relations and to ensure peace in the world“. 


JOINT STATEMENTS ON TALKS 
BETWEEN KOCA POPOVIC AND 


MAHMOUD FAWZI 


The following joint statement to the press was issued in 
Cairo at the end of the visit of Foreign Secretary Koca Popovic, 
the Yugoslav Foreign Secretary to the United Arab Republic: 

“At the invitation of the Goverment of the United Arab 
Republic Koca Popovic, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, visited United Arab Republic from May 1 to 8, 
1960, when he was received by President Gamal Nasser an 
Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, the Vice President. 

The Yugoslav Foreign Secretary met Dr. Mahmoud 
Fawzi Foreign Minister of the United Arab Republic, and, in 
the accustomed atmosphere of mutual confidence and under- 
standing, they examined the international situation, with 
particular reference to the problems of their respective countries 
and regions. 

The two ministers were pleased to confirm the identity 
of their views on fundamental contemporary international 
issues, and on the further development and stengthening of 
relations and mutual cooperation in all spheres. 

These meetings were also attended on the Yugoslav side 
by Rato Dugonjic, Yugoslav Ambassador to the United 
Arab Republic, Bogdan Crnobrnja, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Lazar Latinovic, Chief of department in 
the Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, Drago Kunc, Chief of 
departtment for Information and the Press, and Dusan Milan- 
kovic, Counseler to the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs; 
and on the side of the United Arab Republic by Murad Galeb, 
Under Secretary to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Hamdi 
Heba, Director of the Department for Eastern Europe in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and Ismail el Maragi, Director 
of the Department for Economic Affairs of that Méinistry- 


_ _Koéa Popovic on Certain International Problems 


The Foreign Political Committe of the Federal 
Peoples Assembly convened on May 13. Koéa Popovic, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, submitted a report on 
his visit to some countries of Asia and Africa and on 
certain topical international problems. In the first part 
of his address, Mr Popovic delt with the most important 
aspects of Yugoslav cooperation with Afghanistan, Pakis- 
tan, India and the United Arab Republic. We are publishing 
the concluding part of his report, which referred to his 
tour of some Afro-Asian countries and certain contem- 
porary international issues. 


At the talks which took plac2 during our visits we got 
the strong impression that, in one way or another all these 
countries, irrespective of their attitudes and views on world 
political events, and regardless of whether they belong to one 
of the existing blocs or not, are deeply concerned for the con- 
solidation of world peace, international cooperation based 
on equality of rights, for the respect of independence of countries 
and peoples, and for the further lessening of tension in inter- 
national relations. Although it is perhaps too early for any 
definite concusions, I can state that we had the impression 
that doubts regarding the possibility of cooperation between 
countries with different social and economic systems, or dif- 
ferent attitudes on some foreign political problems, are dimini- 
shing steadily in the regions visited, while the conviction that 
it is both possible and necessary to resolve outstanding inter- 
national problems by peaceful means and by means of negoti- 
ation is growing stronger. 


In other words, owing to the improvement of the inter- 
national climate already reached the front and the activities 
of the countries advocating peaceful coexistence are expanding 
steadily, thus broadening the platform for international coope- 
ration based on equal rights. The great powers bear a special 
responsibility with regard to the efforts for lessening inter- 
national tension, but this does not mean that the other countries 
are less interested than before. On the contrary, this may be 
considered yet another reason for broader and more vigorous 
initiative in this direction. 

This confirms our previous views that the lessening of 
tension does not detract from, but on the contrary enhances 
the role and tasks of all countries, and requires still greater 
efforts in this sphere. 


I consider it particularly useful that on the eve of the 
summit conference we exchanged views on crucial international 
problems with the statesmen of these countries, with which we 
have long been linked by kindred views and attitudes with 
regard to the mode of settlement of international problems. 
We have again noted that our attitudes are identical and extre- 
mely similar. Our common view on the prime and urgent 
need to settle the disarmament problem, including the cessation 
of nuclear tests, was confirmed. Our shared convictidn of the 
need to extend assistance to the economically underdeveloped 
countries was likewise confirmed, as this is becoming a growing 
international duty and obligation in the common interest, and 
a means of eliminating a permanent latent cause of unrest and 
tension. 


In the talks with statesmen of the countries visited, the 
imperative need to accelerate the process of full liberation 
of the dependent countries, and to liquidate finally the existing 
forms of colonial relations, and all forms of racial discrimination, 
was likewise stressed. We both agreed on th> significance of the 
summit conference for the improvement of the international 
climate and the further lessening of tension. A mutual convi- 
cition was expressed that the first conference should enable at 
least the initial solution of some of the outstanding and most 
complex international problems — primarily disarmament — 
and create more favourable conditions for further progress 
at forthcoming conferences, with the participation of other 
countries when problems that directly concern them are being 
deliberated. 


ab 
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Allow me, in the light of the latest international develop- 
ments, to repeat some of our views on the most important 
international issues, as I consider this of particular interest 
at a time when the summit meeting is only a few days off. The 
central place undoubtedly belongs to the disarmament problem, 
which is the most significant and urgent in contemporary 
international relations. [t cannot be solved from the old positions, 
namely those of power politics. One thing is conditioned by 
another. To rely on force in the settlement of international 
problems necessitates the continuous accumulation of armaments 
and the increase of their destructive power. Moreover, the mere 
stockpiling of armaments, part of which, owing to the nature 
of modern weapons and character of contemporary warfare, 
is already permanently directed against the potential enemy, 
seriously impairs and aggravates international relations. The 
mistrust aroused by this is certainly one of the principal reasons 
why practically no progress whatever has been made in the 
sphere of disarmament, with the exception of the suspension 
of nuclear tests. 


RESOLUTE POLICY OF NEGOTIATION 


No progress is possible if mistrust is fomented and adopted 
as a basic criterion. The only other course is a clear cut and 
definite policy of negotiation. The theory of total security has 
led us into a situation of total and. general uncertainty, in 
which global and wholesale destruction and annihilation 
remain the only certainty. The maintenance of the balance 
of armaments as an indispensable phase of transition to complete 
disarmament, cannot be accomplished otherwise than along 
the line of agreed, progressive restricition and reduction of 
armaments, It is therefore incresingly clear that those who 
affirm that this is impossible are simply proclaiming that they 
refuse to renounce force as an instrument -of their policy, thus 
revealing the monstrosity and obsolescence of the very aims 
and substance of such a policy. 


The various attempts — which are receiving as much 
publicity as if the very essence of the problem were involved — 
to place the other side into a less favourable bargaining position 
by means of artificial manoeuvres and actions, are becoming 
increasingly futile and harmful. It is clear that those whose 
activities are more constructive will be in a better position. 
And if all strive to act thus success is inevitable, as it corres- 
ponds to the most sincere aspirations and needs of makind. 
All attempts to adopt a frontally negative attitude, based on 
what is considered the interests of ones own foreign policy, 
towards those who have different views, is equally harmful. 


The absurdity of an eventual new war is an objective fact 
but it has still not been recognized everywhere and adopted as a 
guiding idea and an approach to a practical solution. 


The circles and factors advocating power politics are still 
very influential in some countries. The fact that in spite of 
this an improvement in the international climate has taken place 
confirms the fact that the forces of peace are the stronger, and 
requires all countries to strive wholeheartedly to assure the 
continuance of the process of negotiation and pacification. 

The recent incident with the US airplane which penetrated 
deeply inside Soviet airspace cannot be interpreted otherwise 
than as an unfortunate act of those circles which are opposed 
to negotitation and the lessening of international tension. 
In this sense attempts to legalize such a harmful and dangerous 
practice cannot be condoned. But negative factors and events 
should not be allowed to impede the positive process under 
way, whose continuance and progress guarantees the surest 
prevention of all attempts to aggravate and poison international 
relations. We therefore consider that it will be possible,by 
means of common efforts, to ward off the undesirable conse- 
quences of this incident and prevent the repetition of similar 
ventures. 


CONTEMPORARY PEACE EFFORTS DEMAND . THE 
PARTICIPATION OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


The significance of the disarmament talks under way is 
undeniable, and we have stated our views on the subject on 
countless occasions. We have also stressed — and many agree 
with us — that the ultimate responsibility and competence 
for the universal settlement of the disarmament problem lies 
with the United Nations. The activities of the countries which 
are not directly engaged in the present stage of negotiations 
represents, not an alternative to negotiations, but a constructive 
supplementary effort for the purpose of facilitating progress and 
the achievement of good results. 

We belive that there is no doubt that general and complete 
disarmament is the only efficient way to assure lasting peace. 
For this reaon we have given our full support to the Soviet 
propasal, which places the settlement of this problem on such 
a basis. In view of the vast contradictions that still exist between 
the negotiating parties, however, the accomplishment of even 
a partial solution would mean conspicuous progress, and 
would constitute a step nearer to complete and universal disar- 
mament. We are firmly convinced that controverial issues, 
especially those pertaining to controls, however serious. they 
may be, do not represent an insurmountable obstacle to the 
teaching of agreement, provided the necessary goodwill exists 
on both sides. 


We hope that in the further course of disarmament talks, 
constructive efforts to accomplish some sort of initial agree- 
ment will be more manifest than has been the case so far. We 
particularly consider that agreement on the prohibition of 
nuclear experiments should be taken for granted as all practical 
conditions and general unanimity among the negotiating 
parties exist on this point. 


The objective needs of contemporary development demand 
the participation of a greater number of countries in the struggle 
for peace and peaceful cooperation, irrespective of the different 
political attitudes they may adopt for one reason or other, 
and which should not constitute an obstacle to the common 
aspirations. 

Together with many other countries, we attribute the 
greatest significance to the forthcoming summit conference. 
Immense efforts and goodwill have been required to bring it 
about. The general situation has gradually improved but this 
improvement is not yet stable. The dangers of retrogression 
should be forestalled, as we had the opportunity of witnessing 
the symptoms of such tendencies a few days ago. We have 
always stressed, and I think we should do so once more, that 
initial and partial agreement may reasonably be expected. This, 
together with the maintenance of the favourable climate which 
has been created the establishment of greater confidence, more 
frequent contacts, greater readiness to recognize and respect 
the attitudes of the other side, and the search for points in 
common, is the best way to reach wider agreement. 

We also consider that a more resolute course should be 
taken for the settlement of those problems connected with rela- 
tions between the economically developed and the under- 
developed countries, and which are expressed in the need to 
assist the more rapid development of the economically under- 
developed areas. We have therefore stated our attitude that it 
would be of practical use if the forthcoming sumit conference 
scheduled in Paris in a few days time were to devote the necessary 
attention to this important international problem. 

We still consider that the existing favourable development 
would not have been possible without the contribution of the 
United Nations, and that consequently the stabilization of 
peace cooperation is not possible over a longer period without 
the participation of other countries and unless the United 
Nations plays a stronger role. We belive that efforts should 
be made to link up the existing proces of negotiation between 
the big powers, with the activites of all other countries. 
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AER AMID: 


MLADENOVAC 


EXPORTS SEWAGE PIPES 


At the beginning of this year the first trial 
deliveries of porcelain sewage pipes were 
shipped to Austria by the “KERAMIKA” 
building materials factory at Mladenovac. The 
trail deliveries have given full satisfaction, 
and the Austrian customer has ordered 3,000 
tons more of ceramic sewage pipes to be 
delivered in 1960. 


There is also keen interest in the products 
of this ceramic goods factory in the markets 
of Switzerland, W. Germany, Italy and many 
other countries. 


EXPORTATION 
TARY FITTINGS. 


Since the beginning of this year the “KERA- 
MIKA” Factory at Mladenovac has booked 
orders for considerable quantities of porcelain 
sanitary fittings to be exported to the Near 
East. The chief customers are Egypt and the 
Lebanon. Considerable efforts have been made 
to ensure an outlet on the markets of other 
Near East countries for -porcelain sanitary 
fittings, and a further increase in the exports 
of these products to the markets of the Near 
East is expected. 


OF PORCELAIN SANI- 


OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 


From the Press Conference 


Initiative at the United Nations. — Asked whether any concrete 
Yugoslav initiative was contemplated in connection with 
President Tito’s statement of May 17, the official spokesman 
replied: ‘‘Under present conditions it is of prime necessity that 
all countries should perceive clearly the reasons underlying 
the failure of the Paris conference, demand the abandomment 
of power politics, and prevent the resurgence of the cold war. 
Greater efforts are needed to revive the spirit of negotiation 
and to urge the continueance of the talks in Geneva. The failure 
of the Paris conference has shown that the preservation of 
the peace cannot be left to a few great powers alone, but that all 
countries and particularly the United Nations Organization, 
as an universal world forum, will have to increase their efforts.” 


President Eisenhower’s Speech. — ‘‘We have not had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the full text of President Eisenhower’s 
address, but in far as an attempt to justify or “legalize” an 
impermissible practice is in question, this could only have a 
harmutl effect and indicate a failure to realize that to continue 
on this path can only do further harm.” 


President Nasser’s Visit. — ‘“‘President Nasser’s visit is for 
one of those meetings between the two heads of state which 
have become a regular practice in the relations between the 
United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia. The visit of President 
Nasser will contribute to the further development of mutual 
friendly relations and cooperation, as well as to the consolidation 
of world peace.” 


The Nehru—Nasser Talks. — “The attitude formulated in 
the joint statement on the Nehru-Nasser talks correspond to 
our views of the situation created after the breakdown of the 
summit conference in Paris. We consider this comunique a 
significant contribution to the cause of world peace and the 
efforts to overcome the difficulties that have arisen in interna- 
tional relations. As for the reports of Radio Cairo concerning 
some sort of message from President Tito to Mr Nehru and 
President Nasser, we can only say that contacts and exchange 
of opinions between President Tito and the leading statesmen 
of some friendly countries are a regular practice, so that it is 
natural that they should also take place on this occasion, in 
view of the importance of the events involved and the inter- 
national situation created after the failure of the Paris confe- 
rence.” 


Article in the Komunist Soviet Review. — ‘“‘We are not yet 
acquainted with the full text of the article and therefore do 
not wish to comment on it. We can only say that such articles 
are part of the attempt to place Yugoslavia in an invidious 
position, namely that of being “guilty”, if we do not share 
identical views at all times and on all subjects, or allow ourselves 
to formulate opinions differently, while the other side, retains 
the right to ignore them, far from supporting any constructive 
efforts. In addition to Komunist, the Chinese and Albanian 
press have been full of brutal attacks on Yugoslavia lately. 
We do not wish to dwell on the question as to whether 
there is any connection between these vituperations and the 
charges preferred in Komunist or not.” 


Attacks of the Chinese Press. — ‘The deliberate distortion of 
the Yugoslav attitude and the violent attacks of the Chinese 
press on Yugoslav foreign policy, which were particularly 
intensified during the preparations for the Summit conference, 
and which continued with renewed vigour after ist breakdown, 
are actually an attempt — allegedly on behalf of class principles, 
and in fact by a ruthless policy of pressure to undermine the 
theory and practice of peaceful coexistence and thwart efforts 
to improve the international situation and reach a negotiated 
settlement of the crucial international issues.” 


Visit of Norwegian Minister of Trade. — “Mr Arne Skauga, 
Norwegian Minister of Trade, will arrive on an official visit 
to Yugoslavia from June 1 to 14, as guest of Sergej Krajger, 
President of the Foreign Trade Committee. Mr. Skauge will 
probably have talks on European economic problems and 
Norwegian — Yugoslav cooperation. The present trip of 
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Veljko Micunovié, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to Norway, and the forthcoming visit of Mr Skauge will con- 
tribute to the further strengthening of mutual understanding 
and friendly cooperation between Yugoslavia and Norway.” 


Yugoslay Relations with ECM and EFTA. Asked whether any 
steps had been taken on the Yugoslav side to establish relations 
with the European Common Market (ECM) and the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA) the official spokesman replied: 
“Steps have been taken in the sphere of bilateral contacts with 
the EFTA members — Austria, Great Britain, Switzerland 
and Sweden and members of the ECM — Italy and Belgium. 
Regular Yugoslav-Austrian trade talks on commodity exchanges 
in 1961 are scheduled for June 13. Complex economic coopera- 
tion will also be discussed on that occasion. 


Trial of Greek Communist Party Members. — ‘‘We are not in 
a postion to comment publicly the court trials held in other 
countries. It would not however, be in order for the court to 
use this opportunitly to involve Yugoslavia and her policy in 
the subject of the trial. As for the problems of national mino- 
rities, Yugoslavia considers that their status should coincide 
with the international norms adopted, and with the United 
Nations Declaration on Human Rights.” 


(Extracts from the news conference held by the official 
spokesman of the State Secreteriat for Foreign Affairs 
on May 27.) 


Meetings and Talks 


Krste Crvenkoyski Visits U.S.A. Krste Crvenkovski, member 
of the Federal Executive Council and Secretary for Education 
and Culture, arrived on April 30 in the USA, where he will 
spend three weeks as a guest of the US Government. 


Visit of Moroccan Minister of Agriculture. — Mr. Tami Amar, 
Minister of Agriculture of Morocco, visited Yugoslavia from 
May 3 to 12 as a guest of Dr. Slavko Komar, Secretary for 
Agriculture of the Federal Executive Council. The Morocan 
Minister toured Croatia, Slovenia and Vojvodina, visited 
several tractor and farm machine factories, and became acqu- 
ainted with the work of the workers’ councils and the functioning 
of the self-governing bodies in agriculture. 


Delegation of the U.S. Atomic Commission in Belgrade. — A 
delegation of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, headed 
by Mr John Hall, Assistant Director for International Relations 
of the Commission, arrived at Yugoslavia during the first half 
of May. Apart from visiting the Yugoslav nuclear research 
institutes, the members of the Commission had talks on the 
promotion of international cooperation in the peaceful use 
of nuclear energy. Aleksandar Rankovic, President of the 
Yugoslav Nuclear Energy Commission, received Mr John Hall 
on May 5. 


The Yugoslav Health Delegation in Geneva. — The thirteenth 
regular session of the World Health Organization in Geneva at 
the beginning of May was attended by a Yugoslav delegation, 
headed by Dr Herbert Kraus, Secretary for Public Health of 
the Federal Executive Council. 


Visit of Belgian Foreign Minister. — Pierre Vigny, Belgian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, visited Yugoslavia from May 
23 to 26, at the invitation of the Yugoslav Government. During 
his stay in Yugoslavia M. Vigny was received by President 
Josip Broz Tito, and had talks with prominent Yugoslay stat- 
esmen. 


Visit of Tunisian Parlamentary Delegation. — A Tunisian 
parliamentary delegation visited Yugoslavia from May 13 to 
20 as guests of the Federal Peoples Assembly. The members 
were received in Belgrade by President Tito, and later they 
toured Bosnia-Herzegovina and Slovenia. The delegation was 
headed by Mohammed Shakhrun, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Tunisian parliament. 


Boris Krajger in Argentina. — Boris Krajger President of the 
Executive Council of Slovenia, visited Argentina at the end of 
May, where he attended the celebrations marking the 150th 
anniversary of Argetine independence. 


Veljko Micunovic Visits Norway. — At the invitation of the 
Norwegian Government Veljko Micunovic, Yugoslay Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, left on a visit to Norway on 
May 26. In the course of this visit Mr Micunovic will confer 
with members of the Norwegian Government and civic leaders. 


Yugoslav Delegation at Gatt Session. — A Yugoslav delegation, 
headed by Vujica Gajinovic, Assistant Chairman of the Federal 
Foreign Trade Committee, attended the session of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) which was opened 
in Geneva on May 16. 


Visit of Italian Nuclear Power Delegation. — A delegation of 
the Italian National Committee for Nuclear Research arrived 
in Yugoslavia on May 10 to visit the nuclear research institutes 
in Ljubljana, Zagreb and Vinéa near Belgrade, and many 
other institutions for the peaceful application of nuclear energy. 
The Italian delegation, which was headed by Felice Ippolito, 
Secretary General for Nuclear Research, was received by 
Aleksandar Rankovic, Chairman of the Federal Nuclear 
Commission. 


Nigerian Minister of Health in Belgrade. — Ibrahim Baziri, 
Nigerian Minister of Health, arrived in Belgrade on May 26. 
Mr Baziri will remain in Yugoslavia until June 7 as a guest 
of Herbert Kraus, Federal Secretary for Public Health, and 
will study the organization of the health service, especially 
in rural and insufficiently developed areas. 


Avdo Humo in Moscow. — A Yugoslav delegation headed 
by Avdo Humo member of the Federal Executive Council, 
left for Moscow in connection with the exhibition of Yugoslav 
consumer goods being held there from May 25 to June 19. 
Avdo Humo will profit by this opportunity to confer with 
Soviet economic experts. 


OF THE SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Delegation of Socialist Alliance in Belgium. — A delegation 
of the Socialist Alliance headed by Dr. Vladimir Bakarié¢, 
member of the Executive Committee of the Federal Comittee 
of the Socialist Alliance, left for Brussels on May 27, at the 
invitation of the Belgian Socialist Party, to attend the 
celebrations marking its 75th anniversary. Views will be 
exchanged on the promotion of cooperation between the two 
organizations. 


Delegation of Socialist Alliance in Nepal. — Osman Karabegovic, 
member of the Federal Committee of the Socialist Alliance 
of Working People of Yugoslavia and Krsto Bulajic, Chairman 
of the Yugoslav League for Peace, Independence and Equality 
of Rights of Peoples, attended the seventh congress of the 
Nepalese Congress Party in Katmandu, from May 7 to 12. 


OF THE TRADE UNIONS 


Guests at May Day Celebrations in Belgrade. — At the invitation 
of the Yugoslav Trade Unions, the May Day celebrations in 
Belgrade were attended by trade union delegations from 
the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, East Germany, Morocco and Italy. The members 
of the foreign delegations were received by Svetozar Vukmanovic, 
President of the Central Council of Yugoslay Trade Unions, 
and after visiting Belgrade, they toured several towns in the 
interior of the country. 


Trade Union Delegations Attend May Day Celebrations Abroad. — 
The Yugoslav Trade Unions sent delegations to the May Day 
celebrations in the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Germany, Cuba and Morocco, 
at the invitation of the trade union organizations of these 
countries. 


Czechoslovak Trade Union Delegation in Yugoslavia. — At the 
invitation of the Central Committee of the Yugoslav Metal 
Workers’ Union, a delegation of Czechoslovak metal workers 
arrived in Belgrade on May 20, and spent ten days in Yugoslavia. 


Study Groups from Algeria. — Two study groups of the General 
Trade Union of Algeria arrived in Belgrade on May 16, one 
to learn about the Yugoslav cooperative system and farm 
policy and the other about the system of workers’ management 
in Yugoslavia. 
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Lebanese Trade Union Delegation. — A delegation of the 
Lebanese trade unions arrived on a six-week visit to Yugoslavia 
at the end of May. The purpose of this visit is to gain acquain- 
tance with the Yugoslav trade union movement and Yugoslav 
development in general. 


CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


. 


Jean Paul Sartre in Yugoslavia. — Jean Paul Sartre, the dis- 
tinguished French writer and philosopher, visited Yugoslavia 
from May 10 to 16 as guest of the Yugoslav Writers Union, 
and was received by President Josip Broz Tito. 


Guest of Tanjug. — Mr. El Hinaui, Director of the United 
Arab News Agency, arrived in Belgrade on May 22 as guest of 
the Tanjug news agency. During his ten-day stay in this country 
Mr El Hinaui will have talks on the expansion of cooperation 
between the two countries. 


President of the Sorbonne Visits of Yugoslavia. — Jean Saraylh, 
President of the Sorbonne University, visited Yugoslavia from 
May 14 to 18. Mr. Saraylh had talks with Yugoslav scientific 
and cultural representatives and visited Sarajevo and Dubroynik 


Session of Yugoslav-French Lawyers in Paris: — The fifth ses- 
sion of Franco-Yugoslav Lawyers was held in Paris from May 
23 to 25. These regular meetings are organized by the Federation 
of Yugoslav Law Societies and the French Association for 
Comparative Law. 


Dutch Professor in Yugoslavia. — Julius Braunthal, fellow of the 
Institute for Sociology and professor at Amsterdam University, 
visited Yugoslavia at the end of April as guest of the Institute 
for the Study of the International.Labour Movement. 


Visit of Maurice Duverger. — Maurice Duverger, publicist 
and profesor of Law and Economics at the Sorbonne visited 
Yugoslavia from May 19 to 30 as guest of the Yugoslav Insti- 
tute for Social Science. 


OTHER CONTACTS 


Guests of Yugoslay Peace League. — At the invitation of the 
Yugoslav League for Peace, Independence and Equality of 
Peoples, a delegation of the National Committee for the Defence 
of Peace of Tunisia visited Belgrade from May 6 to 13. The 
Rumanian delegation was headed by Mirku Stefan, First 
Secretary of the National Academy of Science and member 
of the National Committee for the Defence of Peace. 


Visit of President of Egyptian Veterans Association. — General 
Mohammed Nabeim Amin, Chairman of the Egyptian Veterans’ 
Association, visited Belgrade as a guest of the Yugoslav Associa- 
tion of Liberation War Veterans from April 27 to 30. 


Visit of President of Liberian Veterans’ Association. — Jarlo 
Twolo, President of the Liberian Veterans Association, visited 
Belgrade from May 10 to 17. 


Norwegian Youth Representatives in Yugoslavia. — An official 
delegation of the Workers Youth of Norway, headed by the 
Reulf Steen the Secretary General, arrived in Yugoslavia on 
May 22. 


James Oysa in Yugoslavia. — James Ovsa Chairman of the 
Veterans’ Union of Ghana and member of the General Council 
of the World Veterans’ Federation, arrived in Yugoslavia as a 
guest of the Federation of Yugoslav Liberation War Veterans. 
Mr Ovsa was received on May 19 by Aleksadar Rankovic, 
President of the Yugoslav Liberation War Veterans Federation. 


Mate Jerkovic Visits Greece. — Admiral Mate Jerkovic, Com- 
mander of the Yugoslav Navy, paid a visit to the Greek Royal 
Navy at the invitation of Admiral Panayotopulos, Chief of 
Staff of the Greek Navy. % 


Visit of Commander of U. S. Sixth Fleet. — Vice Admiral 
G. W. Anderson, Commander of the U. S. Sixth Fleet arrived 
in Dubrovnik aboard the cruiser ‘(Des Moines”, on May 13. 


Chairman of All-Indian Womens’ Conference Visits Yugoslavia. 
— Raksha Saran, Chairman of the All-Indian Womens’ Gon- 
ference, visited Yugoslavia from May 13 to 24, as a guest of 
the Federation of Yugoslay Womens’ Societies. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


Negotiations- with International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. — Mr Sidney Cope, Director of the Department 
for Europe and Africa of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, visited Yugoslavia during the 
first half of May, as chief of the Mission of the International 
Bank, and had talks on that occasion with the Yugoslav 
economic representatives on further cooperation between 
the Yugoslav government and this institution. 


U. S. Loan. The U. S. Economic Development Fund granted 
a 14.8 million dollar loan to Yugoslavia for the purchase of 
diesel locomotives. 


Yugoslay-East German Trade Protocol. A supplementary 
protocol on the increase of trade between Yugoslavia and 
East Germany in 1960 was signed in Berlin on May 10. The 
Protocol calls for a 17.7 million dollars increase of exchange, 
that is, 25 percent more than anticipated in the regular trade 
agreement for 1960. 


Session of Yugoslay — French Committee for Economic Coope- 
ration. — The Eighth session of the Mixed Yugoslay-French 
Committee for economic cooperation and technical assistance 
was held in Belgrade at the beginning of May. The committee 
examined the results accomplished thus far and the prospects 
of broadening cooperation between Yugoslav and French 
enterprises. 


Negotiations with International Monetary Fund Mission. A 
Mission of the International Monetary Fund headed by Gabriel 
Feras, Director of the European Department, arrived in 
Belgrade for the purpose of holding consultations and talks 
with Yugoslav financial experts. 


Session of Mixed Yugoslay-Albanian Commission. The third 
regular session of the Mixed Yugoslav-Albanian commission 
for the management of water resources ended in Belgrade 
on May 6. Various problems of common interests and further 
cooperation were discussed on this occasion. 


Yugoslay-Polish Veterinary Convention. A Convention was 
signed in Warsaw on May 5 between the governments of 
Yugoslavia and Poland on cooperation in the field of veterinary 
medicine. The Convention calls for the exchange of experiences, 
information and documentation on the organization of the 
veterinary service and other scientific and technical cooperation 
in this sphere. 


Session of Mixed Yugoslay-Austrian Board; A consultation 
of the Mixed Board for the promotion of Yugoslav-Austrian 
economic relations was held at Plitvice on May 17, when 
various problems pertaning to the promotion of economic 
relations between Yugoslavia and Austria were examined, 
and certain relevant arrangements concluded. 


Talks with British Industrialists. — A delegation of the Federation 
of British Industries, consisting of fifteen distinguished industri- 
alists, arrived in Yugoslavia on May 17 at the invitation of 
the Federal Chamber of Industry, 


Yugoslay—East German Trade Protocol. — The trade talks 
between Yugoslavia and East Germany ended in Berlin on 
May 10, and a trade protocol for 1960, calling for a 17.7 million 
dollar increase of trade, was signed. 


Yugoslay-Hungarian Trade. — The Mixed Yugoslay-Hungarian 


Trade Commision adjourned in Belgrade on May 19 after. 


a fortnight’s session. A supplementary protocol calling for 
a 30 percent increase of trade in some sectors was signed. 


Yugoslay-Austrian Commission for the Exploitation and Mana- 
gement of Water Resources. — The Mixed Yugoslav-Austrian 
Commission for the Exploitation and Management of Water 
Resources held its regular session on May 19. At this meeting 
Austria undertook not to erect any projects along the Drava 
river which could affect the water supply in the Yugoslav 
sector of this waterway. 


Protocol on Cooperation of Yugoslav and Polish Student Orga- 
nization. — A Protocol on cooperation of the student Unions 
of Poland and Yugoslavia, which includes exchange of 500 
students this year, was signed in Warsaw on May 20. 
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News in Brief 


Efficiency Measures. — The Yugoslav Foreign Trade Bank 
granted 212 credits valued et 14,742 million dinars for various 
modernization projects and other schemes for the impro- 
vement of technological and production processes last year. 
Cooperatives The peasant cooperatives in Yugoslavia have 
about 3,000 farms engaged in crop farming and livestock 
breeding. In 1959 these cooperatives were equipped with 
11,000 tractors and 15,000 other farm machines. 


Exports. — During the first quarter of 1960 Yugoslav exports 
totaled 36.37 billion dinars, against 29.5 billion during the 
same period last year. 


The ‘‘Litostroj” Factory has so far Delivered over Fifty Cranes 
to India. — ‘‘Litostroj’’ also has business relations with some 
Latin American countries, to which it is delivering equipment 
for hydroelectric projects. 


Social Organizations. — Yugoslav social organizations are 
taking active part in the work of 116 international and regional 
organizations and agencies. During the interval between the 
Fourth and Fifth Congress of the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia, the Peoples’ Youth, the 
Veterans’ Association, the Disabled War Veterans’ Association, 
the Federation of Womens’ Societies and other organizations 
sent about 550 delegations abroad, while receiving visit from 
about 500 foreign delegations during the same period. 


International Book Show. — At the Fifth International Book 
Show, which is to be held in Chicago from June 1 to 9, Yugo- 
slavia will exibit 350 representative publications. Half of the 
books shown will deal with scientific subjects, whil the others 
will be works of fiction and art publications. 


Industry. — Total industrial production in Yugoslavia January- 
April 1960 was about 19 percent higher than in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Fisheries. — The new fisheries development programme calls 
for the investment of about 20 billion dinars in this branch 
during the next five-year period. 


Zazreb Fair. — Business to the amount of about 27 billion 
dinars was concluded at the Zagreb International Spring 
Fair, which included the 1960 Home and Family exhibition. 


Housing. — Half a million flats will be built in Yugoslavia 
over the next five-year period. 


Shipbuilding. — Shipbuilding has become one of the leading 
branches of industry during the last two years, having reached 
a gross product of 72 billion dinars, while accounting for 
9.24 percent of aggregate Yugoslav exports. 


Airport. — Work on the construction of the landing fields 
and runways of the new Belgrade airport in Surcin began on 
May 17. The airport is to be completed by the end of 1961. 


Tinned food Deliveries. — The ‘“‘Zastava’’ canned food factory 
of Kragujevac (Serbia) exported 750,000 dollars worth of 
products during January-April this year. 


Workers Councils. — There are over 11,600 workers councils 
with 220,000 memhers, of whom 161,000 are direct producers, 
in Yugoslavia. 


Veterans Welfare. — Almost 14.5 billion dinars, or 1.7 billion 
dinars more than in 1958, were spent on the war disabled 
in 1959. 


Pensions. — About 99,000 persons received pensions for the 
disabled in 1959, 210,000 relatives of disabled persons received 
pensions, while 50,000 persons received supplementary allowan- 
ces in Yugoslavia last year. 


The Theatre. — There are sixty professional theatres, or 
three times more than in 1940, in Yugoslavia today, not inclu- 
ding numerous children’s and puppet theatres. 


Education. — The general adult education courses held at 
over eighty worker’s universities are being attended by over 
200,000 workers this year. 


Political Diary 


April 29 — The 27th International Agricultural Fair in Novi 
Sad was opened. Besides the 2,527 Yugoslav exhibitors, 
foreign exhibitors from twenty-one countries are taking 
part in it. The Fair was opened by Dr Slavko Komar, 
Secretary for Agriculture of the Federal Executive 
Council. President Tito visited the Fair the same day. 


April 30 — The President of the Republic conferred decorations 
on a number of citizens for their merits in promoting 
the socialist development and social progress of the 
country. The honour list was published on the eve of 
the May celebrations. 


April 30 — The Zagreb International Spring Fair and the 
“1960 Home and Family” exhibition were opened. 
A total of 236 Yugoslav and 113 foreiga firms from 
Austria, Italy, Germany, India, Greece, Great Britain, 
Holland, Hungary, France and the USA are exhibiting 
at the Fair, which was opened by Hasan Brki¢, memeber 
~ of the Federal Executive Council. 


May | — The International Labour Holiday was celebrated 
throughout the country. The principal parade, which 
was attended by the President of the Republic and the 
highest government and political leaders as well as 
many distinguished foreign guests, was held in Belgrade. 
The May Day celebrations also marked the 15th anniver- 
sary of the liberation of the country and the 10th anniver- 
sary of workers management and social self-government. 


May 7 — The Secretariat of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Committee of the Socialist Alliance of Working 
People nominated the secretaries and members of ten 
commussions of the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Committee of the Socialist Alliance. 


May 9 — President Tito opened the biggest oilfield in Yugo- 
slavia, as well as the Struzec-Sisak 17 kilometer long 
pipeline. 


May 9 — The Second Congress of Yugoslav Communal and 
Handicrafts workers began. The Congress was greeted 
by Lidija Sentjurc on behalf of the Federal Executive 
Council. 


May 16 — An International Seminar on the re-qualificatio® 
and employment of disabled war veterans and labout 
disabled was held in Zagreb. The seminar was organized 
by the World Veterans Federation and the Yugoslav 
Federal Executive Council, with the cooperation of 
the International Labour Organization. 


May 25 — On the occasion of Youth Day and of his birthday, 
which fall on the same day, President Tito received 
the representatives of the working collectives, social 
organization, the communes and the Yugoslav People’s 
Army. At the gymnastics display and other celebrations 
held at the Yugoslav Army Stadium in Belgrade in the 
presence of over 50,000 spectators President Tito received 
the Youth staff congratulating him his 68th birthday 
The youth relay run covered almost 600 kilometers. from 
Devdelija to Belgrade. 


May 26 — The Central Yugoslav Trade Union Council con- 
vened for the purpose of discussion the education of 
technical staff and, in particular, the Draft Resolution 
of the Federal People’s Assembly on this problem. 


May 27 — President Tito arrived on a two day visit to 
Subotica. 


May 27 — The Economic Committees of both Councils of 
the Federal People’s Assembly examined the bill on 
the financing of scientific institutions, and the decree on 
supplements and changes in the Income Tax law. 


Diplomatic Diary 


May 14 — President Tito received U Sen Boa, the newly- 
appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Burma to Yugoslavia, when the new Burmese 
Ambassador presented his Letters of Credence. 


May 17 — President Tito received Marko Nikezi¢é, Yugoslav 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the USA. 


May 20 — President Tito received Amha Abera, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Ethiopia, who 
had requested an audience. 

May 20 — President Tito received Veljko Micunovic, Tate 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the eve of 
his departure to Norway. 

May 22 — President Tito received M. Pierre Vigny, Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. Robert Rotschild, 
Belgian Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 


Our new Contributors 


FUSAO YAMAGUCHI .- 
Secretary of the Commission for International 
Affairs of the Executive Committee of the Socialist 
Party of Japan. 


MILOS LALOVIC 
—Minister plenipotentiary at the State Secretariat 
for Foreign Affairs. Former envoy of Yugoslavia to 
Lebanon. 


STEVAN BLAGOJEVIC 


Economist, Assistant Director General of the Yugoslav 
Investment Bank. Former Assistant Director of the Plan- 
ning Office of the People’s Republic of Serbia. Publicist. 
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